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THIS WEEK: 


The Galway Prisoners: Bromfield 21 
Hereditary Master Falconer . 27 
The Dunkelgraf .. ... . ; : 34 


published every 

Burleigh Street, London 
(elephone: ‘Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
(£2 2s, a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two halt-yearly indexes and two 
oth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d, a year, 
U.S.A. $9.61 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager. 


TOLES AND QUERIES is 
\ Friday, at 14 


W.C.2. 


scriptions 


Memorabilia. 


WE are asked by the University of London 

Institute of Historical Research to call 
attention to a project for the photographic 
reproduction of ‘The Statutes of the Realm,’ 
which was published by the British Record 


Commission between 1810 and 1828. This 
work, indispensable for research on any 
spect of English history prior to thi 


accession of George I, has long been partly 
or wholly out of print, and secondhand copies 
are not only very costly, but difficult to ob- 
tain at any price. The Institute has there- 
fore undertaken to make enquiry whether 
there exists a sufficient demand to make re- 
production practicable. 

The format proposed is a crown folio (13 in. 
x10 in.), printed on all rag paper and bound 
n full canvas, and it has been ascertained 
that when reduced to this handy size the text 
emains easily readable. All the plates would 
he reproduced full size. The price would 
depend upon the number printed, but it is 
expected that if 200 sets were ordered it would 
le possible to supply the twelve volumes to 
subscribers for between £40 and £50 
($200-250). The volumes would reproduce 
exactly those of the existing edition, and 
would appear at regular intervals over a 
period of to three years. Payment for 
sts would be made by instalments, due on 
receipt of each volume, and arrangements 
would be made for the purchase of 
Volumes at a price only slight higher in 
proportion, probably between 10s. and 
£4 10s. ($17.50 and $22.50). 

Before issuing a prospectus and inviting 
promises of subscription the Institute is 
anxious to obtain some idea of the probabli 
volume of demand, since the expectation of 
250 or 300 orders might enable sets to be 
offered at prices lower than those suggested. 
Libraries or individuals who would be likels 
to purchase sets or single volumes if the work 
Were carried out on the lines indicated are 

A 


two 


single 


ly 
£3 
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asked to write at once to the Secretary, 
Institute of Historical Research, Malet 
Street, London, W.C.1, indicating what their 
probable needs would be. Response to this 
invitation will not be taken as a promise to 
subscribe. 
)NE of the most interesting pamphlets we 

have received for some time is Mr. A. 
Lafiti’s ‘ National Script for India.’ There 
is in use in India to-day what the author 


calls ‘‘a jungle of scripts.’’ Of these the 
three from which choice could be made re 


the Devanagri—the script in which the Hindu 
sacred literature is written; the Arabic, in 
which the Muslim reads the Koran; and the 
Roman. Mr. Lafiti carefully premises that 
his proposal dces not touch the writing of 
religious literature, but only the 
script used for the ordinary purposes of life, 
The Arabic, he tells us, is still ‘‘ second oniy 
to the Roman in literary importance and 
geographical extent in the world, and the 
most widely spread, if not the most widely 
used, vernacular alphabet in India.’’ Its 
advantage is that its cursive variation can 
be written more rapidly than the others; 11s 
disadvantage, the difficulty of learning to 
read it. The disadvantage presented by the 
Devanagri is curious, namely, that for no 
more than thirty spoken sounds it employs 
280 symbols, which are often highly com- 
plicated. There remains, then, the Roman— 
a smaller, simpler system, of which the con- 
notation is both clearer and variable. 
Mr. Lafiti, however, does not propose that the 
Roman script should be adopted withoat 
modification. He suggests the formation of 
a committee to devise a scientific script 
based on the Roman, and made _ capable 
of rendering accurately the sounds of the 743 
languages and dialects of India. Out of more 
than thirty years’ practical interest in the 
subject he offers the following points for con- 
sideration: 1. There should be but one set 
of letters, capitals being replaced by mere 
difference in type; 2. Composite sounds when 
they also form a distinctive sound should be 
indicated by one symbol; 3. Written 
characters and printed characters should be 
as nearly alike as possible: 4. The Roman 
capitals rather than the small letters should 
he adopted as far as possible; 5. New symbols 
should not be adopted before being passed by 
both a type-founder and an expert in optics. 
The new alphabet would be prepared in the 
first instance for printing and writing Army 
Urdu, and though it might prove of use for 
the transliteration of non-Indian languages 
should be primarily designed for the ease and 


concerns 


less 
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comfort of Indians using it as their own. 


[X the January Connoisseur the Editor 

writes on Barcelona and the exhibition. 
He has much to say: something in criticism, 
more in appreciation. We single out for our 
readers’ attention, because it is an example 
of a new movement, minor, perhaps, but of 
great possibilities, the illumination of the 
Exhibition at night. The system by which 
this is done, invented by Senor ¢ ‘arlos } Buigas 
Sans, conceals all the lamps, so that the eye 
is not attracted by series of luminous points 
but beholds the scene in a “‘ transfused radi- 
ance, intensely brilliant, but never glaring.”’ 
In conjunction with the wonderful lighting, 
which by the touching of a few switches can 
he made to range through hundreds of varia- 
tions of changing colour, there is a system of 
fountains, artificial cascades and water- 
courses, the most elaborate that has yet been 
devised. The most powerful of the foun- 
tains rises fully twice as high as any of those 
at Versailles, and in number and _ effective 
grouping they also excel the French ones. 
The scene is described as stupendous—with 


tall fountains’’ soaring ‘‘in the air like 
volcanoes of livid flame, and _ cataracts ”’ 
flowing ‘‘in streams of rippling light; while 
surmounting all, towers the huge fa¢ade, 
crowned with domes and steeples, of the 
Palacio Nacional, blood-red against the deep 
night sky.’’ We can imagine this to be 


indeed a thrilling vision, and it is possibly 
a beginning of new uses of lighting as a 
vehicle for the artist; and then we go on to 
imagine the veritable ecstasy with which one 
would go out from that into the real night 
and look up at the dark sky and the stars. 

Our readers will have seen with interest the 
account in The Times of Jan. 7 of the 
prospects of this season’s work at Ur. Mr. 
(*. Leonard Woolley has had the satisfaction 
of showing that the early date he assigned to 
the Royal tombs is the true one—somewhere 
within the fourth millennium B.c. 


Y the kindness of our correspondent a 
G \. T: avior, of Boston, Mass. ~ i). 3 

we have received a copy of the facsimile a 
the first issue of the Daily Evening 
Transcript, the ‘‘ best daily ’’ of Boston. 
which, as the date of the facsimile shows, will 
celebrate its centenary on July 24. Boston 
itself, Mr. Taylor reminds us, celebrates its 
tercentenary this year. The Transcript as it 
first appeared was a folded sheet of four 


pages, of which three were devoted to ad 
vertisements. The editor’s preface is an 
utterance of great proprietry and some 
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humility mingled with readiness to “ set 
fashion at defiance and study our own con- 
venience,” a determination which is shown in 


the first instance by the small size of the 
paper—referred to as ‘‘ stinted robes.’ jhe 
topics then discussed in two short leading 


articles are the reform of the ‘‘ third row” 
in theatres, with a view to the reform of 
troublesome youth, and the character of 
William Ellery Channing. The old-fashioned 
printing is pleasing to the eye. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Journal, Saturday, 





January 
10, 1730. 
We hear that a Comedy, call’d, The Wife of 
Bath, written by Mr. Gay, having been re- 


vifed and altered by him, is now in Rehearfal 
at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
and will Acted in a few Days. 

Mr. Michael Beale, a Principal Clerk of 
the Foreign Office in the General Post-Office, 
is appointed Alphabet-keeper, in the Room 
of Gawen Nath, Efq., deceafed. 


By AUTHORITY. 
By the Company or COMEDIANS. 

AT the New Theatre in Goodman’s-Fields, 
L this prefent Saturday, being the 10th Day 
of January, will be prefented, A ‘Tragedy, 
call’d 

HAMLET, Prince of Dexmark. 
part of Hamlet by Mr. Giffard: the 
Ghoft, Mr. Smith; King, Mr. W. Giffard; 
Polonius, Mr. Collet; Laertes, Mr. W. Wil- 
liams; Horatio, Mr. Huddy; Oftrick, Mr. W. 
Bullock: Guildeaftern, Mr. R. Williams; 
Grave-diggers, Mr. Penkethman and Mr. Hal- 
lam; Queen, Mrs. Haughton; Ophelia, Mrs. 
Giffard. 

N.B. This 
neceffary to 
its fuecefs. 
No Perfons whatever to be admitted behind 
the fcenes. 

N.B. No Perfons to be admitted under the 
full Prices during the Time of Performance. 

Boxes 3s. Pit 2s. Gallery 1s. 
ROBERT CUTHBERT 

At the Blue Anchor, three Doors | 

Corner of the Hay-Market, in Pall Mall 
Makes and fells for Ready Money, _ the 
lighteft Human Tair Tye-wies at Four Guineas 
each, the next Sort at Three Guineas and a 
half, the lighteft Grizzles at Three Guineas 
each, the lighteft Cues at a Guinea and a half, 
the beft Horfe-hair Tyes at two Guineas each, 
and all other Wigs proportionable. 

N He intends to continue this Method of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE GALWAY PRISONERS AND 
“DOCTOR ’’ WILLIAM BROMFIELD. 


(See ante p. 


3). 


The list of prisoners in alphabetical order 


as given in Warner’s 
follows : 
Allen, George 


Allen, Joseph 
Allen, Thomas 
Ally, William 
Andrews, Thomas 


Armer, William 
Atkins, John 
Atkins, Roger 
Atkins, William 


Backhouse, John 
Badham, Thomas 
Balf, James 
Barnes, Joseph 
Barnet, Francis 
Bayly, Peter 
Beasley, Bennett 
Begun, John 
Benson, John 
Benson, Thomas 
Blennerhassett, 
Blennerhassett, 


John 


Thomas 
Bowles, Jonathan 
Bradley, Robert 


3rooks, John 
Bryan, George 
Burke, Philip 
3usted, Thomas 
sutt, John 


Caly, Hugh 

Cane, James 
Carter, Samuel 
Casey, John 

Casey, Thomas 
Cask, William 
Chinnery, John Senr 
Chinnery, Nicholas 
Chinnery, Richard 
Choppin, Richard 
Cokely, Abraham 


Cokely, Caleb 
Collis, Thomas 
Collyer, John 
Colvin, John 
Comins, Thomas 
Conner, Nicholas 


Conran, Richard 
Conran, Robert 
Couch, Matthew 
Coxe, Jasper 
Coxe, Wilham 
Creed, Thomas 
Crow, John 
Curtiss, Richard 
Curtiss, Thomas 
Cutts, Stephen 
Daly, Charles 
Daly, Michael 


Daniel, Nathaniel 
Deacon, Benjamin 
Dillon, Arthur 


Doe, William 
Doer, Daniel 

Ely, Christopher 
Imerson, Ralph 
Ettris, John 
Eyres, Nicholas 
Fitzgerald, David 
Flynn, John 
Foulks, Garrett 
Foulks, George 
Foulks, Robert 
Fowler, John 
Frankinson, 
irith, John 
Frye, William 

Gee, William 
George, John 
Gibbons, Bartholomew 
Gibbs, Thomas 
Gibson, William 
Graham, James 
Green, John 

Griffith, Symon 
Gunn, Katherine 
Gunn, Richard 
Gunn, William, Junr. 
Gunn, William. Senr. 
Hall, George 
Harding, George 
Harper, John 
Hawkins, Thomas 


Richard 


pamphlet is as 


Hern, Robert 


Hilliard, Christopher 


Holmes, Christopher 
Hood, Daniel 
Horne, Bartholomew 
Howard, James 
Howes, William 
Huggins, James 
Hull, John 

Keating, James 
KXeleher, Daniel 
Lachford, Thomas 
Lane, George 

Lane, Thomas 
Laundy, John 
Lever, Robert 
Lewis, John 

Long, Roger 
Mackcoagh, Anthony 
Maning, John 
Martyn, Joseph 
Mee, Joseph 

Moor, Thomas 
Morgan, John 
Morris, John 

Mylls, Abraham 
Myls, Thomas 
Nash, Andrew 
Noreott, Charles 
Norcott, John 
Oliver, Christopher 
Oliver, Edward 
Owens, Nicholas 
Palmes, Stephen 
Parr, Henry 
Pennall, Richard 
Percivall, Edward 
Perry, Henry 
Pheby, Robert 
Pomroy, Edward 
Ponsonby, John 
Ponsonby, Thomas 
Pope, Robert 
Portway, Henry 
Purdon, 
Purdon, 
Purdon, Nicholas 
Purdon, Thomas 
Raymond, Edward 
Raynes, John 
Raynes, Peter 
Raynes, Thomas 
Rice, William 
Ridley, George 


Joseph 


Bartholomew 
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Roberts, James 
Robinson, Robert 
Ross, Walter 
Rowles, Nathanlel 
Salmon, John 
Salmon, Thomas 
Salmon, William 
Sanders, Edward 
Sanders, John, Junr. 
Sanders, John, Senr. 
Sanders, William 
Sandford, John 
Sandys, John 
Sawyer, William 
Simmons, Richard 
Smith, John 
Southwell, Sir Thos. 
Southwell, William 
Stiff, Aaron 
Stringer, Thomas 
Summers, Richard 
Taylor, Valentine 
Teckley, Philip 
Tedder, John 
Thomas, Henry 
Thomas, John 
Thomas, Luke 
Thompkins, Thomas 
Thompson, Matthew 
Threadway, John 
Toppin, John 
Toppin, Robert 
Uppington, William 
Victory, William 
Waglin, Richard 
Walker, William 
Walsh, Oliver 
Warner, John 
Watkins, John 
Watkins, Joseph 
Whitaker, John 
White, John 
Whiting, Joseph 
Whitlock, Hugh 
Whittington, Philip 
Wilkinson, John 
Williamson, William 
Wise, Francis 
Woodman, George 
To these may be 
added : 
Boardman, Thomas 
Chinnery, George 
Lawton, Hugh 


Notes on the foregoing names. 


The following notes have been derived from 
Colonel Grove White’s ‘ Historical and Topo- 
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graphical Notes,’ Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ire- 
land,’ The Kerry Magazine, ‘Old Kerry 
Records,’ ‘Ireland in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,’ Westropp’s * Ancient Castles of County 
Limerick,’ and from some 1,400 abstracts of 
Irish Wills in the writer’s possession. 

Auty, William. Probably son of Thomas 
Alley of Rathcormack, Co. Cork, whose will, 
proved 6 May, 1693, mentions a son, Thomas. 

ATKINS, William. Second son of Richard 
Atkins, who acquired (c. 1660) Fountainville, 
between Mallow and Buttevant: resided at 
Rossagh, 25 miles N.N.W. of Doneraile, Co. 
Cork. 

BapHAM, Thomas. Alderman of Cork; 
married (1677) Jane, daughter of Roger 
3rettridge of Castlecope. Her second husband 
was Matthew French. 

Barnet, Francis. Should be Bernard 
Francis, afterwards Justice of Common Pleas; 
will pr. 1731. Admitted T.C.D., 20 April, 
1680, age 16. 

BLENNERHASSETT, John: BLENNERHASSETT, 
Thomas. Were of Robert Blennerhas- 
sett, who married Avis Conway. John Blen- 
nerhassett compiled ‘ Black Jack’s Book’ of 
Kerry Genealogy in which he mentions his 
““fourteen months of confinement in Gal- 
way.”’ 

30WLEs, Jonathan. 


sons 


Of Killibrahir (will 
pr. 9 Feb., 1704/5). Buried at Churchtown 
near Buttevant; was brother of Thomas 
Boles (will pr. 22 April, 1696), whose wife 
seems to have been Ann Warner, sister of 
Thomas Warner. 

CHINNERY, John, Senior; CHINNERY, Nich- 
olas; CHINNERY, Richard. This was John 
Chinnery of Castlecor, Co. Cork, whose 
sons were :—(1) George, (2) John, (3) Rich- 
ard, (4) Henry, (5) Nicholas, (6) Thomas, 
The first four sons were children of his first 
wife, Katherine Terry, and the last two, 
children of his second wife, Margaret Ly- 


saght. He died in 1696. In addition to his 
sons Richard and Nicholas his eldest son, 
George, was also a member of Southwell’s 


party, as we learn from the Exchequer law- 
suit: Bartholomew Gibbings and George 
Chinnery v. John Darby, 27 June, 1694. The 
plaintiffs state expressly that they were pri- 
soners in Galway, were moved to Dublin in 
May, 1690, and (with John Vandeleur) bor- 
rowed from Darby £10 of brass money each. 
Incidentally we learn from the suit that John 
Vandeleur was afterwards executed by the 
Irish at Limerick. The second son, John, 
mentioned above was an attorney at Mallow, 
and the ‘‘Mr. Ginnery”’ of Archbishop 
King’s account. 
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CoKELY, Abraham; CoKELY, Caleb. (Name 
also spelled Coleough). Were of Curra, Co, 
Cork. Perhaps also of Tintern Abbey, Co, 
Wexford. 

Conran, Richard; Conran, Robert. Were 
father and son, of Walshestown, Co. Cork. 
Lhe latter was admitted to T.C.D., 13 Oct.. 
1684, aged 18. Robert Conran’s will is dated 
20 Jan., 1726, 

Coxr, Jasper. Was probably the son (Jas- 
per) mentioned in the will (pr. 4 Feb., 1663) 
of Jasper Cox of Youghal, Alderman, There 
was, however, another Jaspar Cox (son of 
the Rev. James Cox of Cork), who entered 
T.C.D. in 1673, aged 20. 

CREED, ‘Thomas. Sce Watkins, John. 


Ditton, Arthur. Of (Quartertown, Co. 
Cork. Will pr. 17 Oct., 1693. 

FouLks, Garrett; FouLKs, George; FouLks, 
Robert. (Name spelt variously). <A family 


kowkes lived at Curraghnahinch near 
Doneraile, Co. Cork. 

GIBBONS (or GIBBINGS), Bartholomew. Was 
certainly of the family of Gibbings of Tour- 
more, or Gibbings Grove, Co. Cork. He was 
very probably Collector of Youghal at a sub- 
sequent date, and father of the Bartholomew 
Gibbin:s who, in 1716, married his cousin, 
only daughter and heir of John Gibbings, of 
Gibbings Grove. 3artholomew Gibbings, 
senior, married Jane, daughter of William 
Rice of Killestry, Co. Clare.—Note supplied 
by Rev. Canon Swanzy. Furthermore he was 
witness in April, 1711, to George Chinnery’s 
will, 

GIBBS, 
Cork. 

GraHaM, James. Of Ballymacallen and 
Dromore, (o. Cork; married Susan, daughter 
of Peter Carey of Careysville. Her second 
husband was the Rev. Nicholas Quatroyd. 

Gunn, Katherine; Gunn, Richard; Guyy, 
William, Junior; Gunn, William, Senior. 
‘Katherine Townsend, wife of William 
Gunn, the younger, might be called the Hero 
of the Adventure ’’ (Kerry Magazine, Vol. 
iii., B.M.). It would appear that Captain 
Thomas Mills was in favour of fighting his 
way through the pass at Loughrea and that 
Mrs. Gunn vigorously seconded him. She 
was the daughter of Colonel Richard Town- 
send, of Castlehaven, Co. Cork. From the 
wills of William Gunn, Senior, of Ratoo, 
Co. Kerry (pr. 4 May, 1691) and of William 
Gunn. Junior, also of Ratoo (pr. 25 Nov.,. 
1723) it is plain that Richard Gunn and 
William, junior, above, were the sons of 
William, senior. 
Hirzirarp, Christopher. 


ot 


Thomas. Probably of Derry, Co. 
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Hilliard of Ballygarron, Co. Kerry, and Eliz- Patmes, Stephen. Probably a member of 

abeth McQuarrie; married a sister of Thomas | the Yorkshire family of that name, which 

Ponsonby, of Crotta, Co. Kerry. owned the Castle of Mount Trenchard, 01 
Lané, George; Lane, Thomas. Appear to) Corcraige, Co. Limerick. 

have been brothers, and sons of Thomas Lane Parr, Henry. The will of Henry Parr, of 


of Kanturk, Co. Cork. Thomas Lane, the) Dingle, Co. Kerry, was proved 21 Aug., 
younger, married in November, 1680, Mary, | 1739. His wife was Martha (Collis?) who 
third daughter of Richard Burnell, of Gar- | had been married first to - Mullins. and 
rane, Duhallow, Co. Cork, who died in 1664. | had a son: William Mullins and a daughter 
The will of Thomas Lane, the younger, of | Theodora Morgell. This family of Parr was 
Drumagh, County Cork, Was — proved On connected by marriage with the families of 
95 Feb., 1700/1. In it he mentions his bro- Barry. Collis, Ferriter, Fitzgerald (Knight 
ther, George Lane, and his wife Mary—the | of Kerry), Glanvil, Haycock, Hilliard, Mor- 


eter rather querulously. a gell, Mullins (De Moleyns), Rindye (?) 
Lawton, Hugh. Of Ballybeg, Co. Cork. | Gandes 5 ‘ 

(Wil . May ad ¢ ; Y-in- é ) f Si 

(Will pr. 17 May, 1726), had a brother-in PercivaLy, Edward. Perhaps son of Sir 


w named William Norcott. 
Mitts, Thomas. Of Ballybeg, Co. Cork 


(Will pr. 10 Jan., 1699/1700). His son was 


John Percivall. 
Perry, Henry. Probably of the family of 
Pery, Viscount Limerick. 


Stawell Mills, executor of the will. A sister a 
of Thomas Mills married John Glover, of _Ponsonsy, John; Ponsonsy, Thomas. Of 
Mount Glover (now Mount Corbett), Co, | ©rotta, Co. Kerry. A Thomas Ponsonby 
Cork. was admitted T.C.D., 14 Nov., 1677, aged 17, 
Norcott, Charles; Norcott, John. Were son of [Henry Ponsonby, Armiger, Co. 
probably brothers, sons of ~ Rev. James | Kerry. Hie-married Susanna Grice of Bally- 
(2? John) Norcott of Ballygarrett, Mallow. cullane, Co. Limerick. 
Charles was admitted to T.C.D., 8 Oct., 1679. Purpox, Bartholomew; Purpon, Joseph; 


Bromfield speaks of him as chaplain to | Purpon, Nicholas; Purpox, Thomas. Bar- 
Southwell’s force. tholomew Purdon was eldest son of Sir Niche- 
Ortver, Christopher; Otniver, Edward. | las Purdon, of Ballyclough, Co. Cork. The 
Were probably father and son. The latter | name Joseph is probably erroneous. Thomas 
was admitted to T.C.D., 1 May, 1682, | was brother of Bartholomew, and _ perhaps 
aged 17. Nicholas also. 


Sir Nicholas Purdon Elizabeth Stephens 
| 

Bartholomew, (1)20 Alicia Jephson, Adam, 2nd son T.C.D. MSS, John Gilbert, Tnomas, 
d. in Galway, 1664. 3rd son, in Ryland 2. ? Alice, liz. 
1689. (2)21 Blizabeth Phaire, 7th son in T.C.D. Register. dau. of Hawnby. 

1685. (1) Dame Frances Denny, Geo, Synge 

née Kirle, 1674. Bishop, 
(2) Mary Clayton, 1687. of Cloyne. 


| | 
Bartholomew. Alicia. Elizabeth. Frances. 


Raymonp, Edward. The will of an Ed-!| Thomas Southwell of Castlematras. The 
ward Raymond, of Curracunna, Co. Cork, | former was raised to the peerage in 1717 
was proved 8 Nov., 1732. see Lodge, Vol. vi. 

Rice William. Probably of Ballyneety, |  Stirre, Aaron. Was brother of Samuel 


Co. Limerick. Stiffe, of Mallow, and his executor (will pr. 
Situ, John. May fave been the J. S. | 2 Nov., 1714). Aaron Stiffe’s daughter, mar- 
admitted T.C.D., 14 May, 1688, aged 18, son | ried Edward Norcott of Ballyellis, Mallow. 
of Richard Smith of Limerick. Trecktey, Philip. This name is very prob- 
Soutnwett, Sir Thomas. Of Castle ably Checkley. Thomas Checkley of Gort- 
Matras, Co. Limerick, and William South- negross, Co. Cork (will pr. 5 May, 1703), 
well, Were brothers, grandchildren of Sir mentions his son Philip Checkley, as does 
The records of Lisburn Cathedral containthe burial in Drumbeg Church, 10. Nov., 1689. 
of Captain Adam Purdon, of Sir Edward Deering’s Regiment of Foot. Adam Purdon, his 
wife, and one child are named amongst “theChester refugees,” T.C.D. 
21‘ Clayton Family of Thelwall, Co. Chester.’ J. Paul Ryland. 


B 
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og! Thomas’s widow, Constance (will pr. 
18 Jan., 1709/10). 

Wacun, Richard. Elizabeth Waglin, 
widow of Richard Waglin, senior, got a be- 
quest of £10 under the will of Charles New- 
man of Newberry Manor, Dromore, Co. 


Cork, February, 1729/30. 
Warxins, John. Of Ballymee, Co. Cork 
(will pr. 31 Oct., 1700), had a son-in-law, 


Thomas Cree d, 

Wauitr, John, of Mallow (will pr. 26 
Sept., 1727), married Catherine, daughter of 
the Rev. John Norcott, and widow of Ben- 
ezer Murdock, Esq. 

Warttincton Philip. Should very prob- 
ably be Whittingham, Philip, son of Rev. 
Humphrey Whittingham, B.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Chancellor of Ardfert. 
Philip Whittinghame — at Killarney, 
Co. Kerry; admitted T.C.D., 5 June, 1686, 
aged 19; scolar. a: In 1690 went to 
Jesus Colleze, Cambridge, migrating to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the same 
vear: scholar 1690; B.A., 1690/1. Returned 
to T.C.D.; B.A., 1695; M.A. same year; 
SD. 2701. Vicar of Castleknock, Dublin, 
1695-1701; Retcor of Moyliscar, Meath, 1716- 
1743: Rector of Drakestown, Meath, 1718- 
1740.—Rev. Canon Swanzy has kindly sup- 
plied this note. 

WILKINSON, 
married Eleanor F, Fowlke, 

Wise, Francis. Married 
3oreman. (Cloyne, M.L.B.). 


V. H. Wer ry. 
(To be concluded). 


Limerick, gent., 


1683. 
(1681), 


John. Of 


Ellenor 


A LINCOLNSHIRE PLACE-NAME 
BARNETBY-LE-WOLD. 


HE medial syllable ‘‘ le” in Barnetby-le- 

Wold is not the French article le. It is 
the Old French preposition l/s, meaning 
‘near ’’; cp. Chester-le-Street. 

The old form ‘‘ Bernetebi’’ occurs in sev- 
eral early documents: e.g., in Domesday 
Bookl: in the ‘ Liber Rubeus de Scaccario ’2; 
in ‘The Lincolnshire Survey temp. Henry 
[’5: and in the ‘ Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste 


1 ‘Libri Censualis vocati Domesday Book,’ 
Indices Record Commission, 1816. 

2° The Red Rook of the Exchequer,’ ed. Dr. 
Hubert Hall, 1896, pp. 521, 522. 


3 Ed. James Greenstreet, Hon. Secretary of 
the Pipe Roll Society, 1844, pp. 11 (1. 15), 1 
(1. 5). 


AND QUERIES. 
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Kpiscopi Lincolniensis ’ (1235-1253).4 In the 
Exon Domesday Book,5 in the list of lands 
possessed by Queen ‘‘ Editda ”’ (Eadgitha) in 
Somerset, a mansio named ‘‘ Bernet”’ is in- 
cluded. In ye Liber Niger de Scaccario’ 
(cp, Dr. Hall, i. p. 269) we find a Gervasius 
de ‘‘ Bernet ”’ pe als in Staffordshire, in 
1166. Also in the ‘Liber Rubeus de Sceac- 
cario,’ under date 1309, there occurs a refer- 
ence to a wood in Northamptonshire located 
‘ between the trench called ‘ a Bernete’ and 
the king’s forest of Whittlewood.’’ Similarly 
we get a Barnet in Hertfordshire, and the 
meaning of these names is, the etland or graz- 
ing-land connected with or owned by someone 
named Bern, Beorn. 

The verbal equation of these four Barnets 
with the first two syllables of ‘‘ Barnetby-le- 
Wold ”’ is alluring to pac and also to 
Lindseymen. But, if we turn to the ‘ Index 
Locorum ‘ of Lincolnshire in Domesday Book, 
we find that there are three divergent spel- 
lings of this place-name. These occur as fol- 
lows (I am giving the folio number of Domes- 
day Book and also the page number of the 
Domesday Book MS. facsimile) : 

Bernodebi is named three times in the list 
of the estates of Hugo de Abrincis, the Earl 
of Chester : vide folio 349, col. 2, and p. xxvii. 
col. ii. In the third entry the form of the 
letter d suggests that the Domesday Book 
scribe had the Anglo-Saxon letter for th on 
the slip before him. This d also occurs in 
‘* Bodebi ’? (now Boothby), p. iv. col. i., and 
p. Ixv., col. ii 

Bernedebi was a manor owned by Ernegis 
de Burun : folio 362, col, 2, and p. liii., col. ii. 

Bernetebi was waste land in the ownership 
of William de Perci; folio 353b, col. 2, and 
p. Xxxvi., col. 11. (at foot). 

The modern pronunciation of er as ar, when 
it comes before a consonant, is quite regular: 
cp. Herts, Berks, and Derby, which are sur- 
vivals of mediwval spellings. The variants 
of ‘‘ Bernodebi ’? (: *Bernnothesbi) are very 
interesting. They are due to the following 
causes: i. d for Anglo-Saxon th (our soft th 
in ‘‘father’’); ii. ¢ for th (our hard th in 
“think *’); ili. omission of the s of the pos- 
sessive case; and iv. e for 0, which is presum- 
ably a scribal error. 

i. The divergence in spelling is mainly 
attributable to the Norman’s difficulties in 
pronouncing the Anglo-Saxon dental aspir- 


4 Ed. FP. N. Davis. Tssued by the York and 
Lancaster Society, 1913, p. 108. 

5 “Libri Censualis vocati Domesday Book, 
Additamenta ex Codic. Antiquiss.,’ 1816, p. 105, 
1. 4 from the foot. 
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ates, either soft or hard. We have before us 
yariants of the well-known man’s name 
Beornnoth. This occurs very frequently in 
the ninth century, and Searle lists more than 
twenty occurrences between 800 and 889. — It 
becomes very rare after the last-named year. 
Other instances of d for th occur in Domesday 
Book. Boothby, for instance, occurs eight 
times, with d’s of various forms. ‘‘ Lodebi ’ 
occurs for ‘‘ Loothby,’’ and ‘‘ Fodrebi ’’ for 
“Fotherby ’’? (cp. Fotheringham). 

il. The substitution of t for th (hard) was 
customary among the Normans. In Lincoln- 
shire we get ‘‘ nort,’’ “‘ torne,’’ and ‘‘ torp,”’ 
for ‘‘ north,” ‘‘ thorne,’? and ‘‘ thorp,’’ re- 
spectively. There are at least twenty occur- 
rences of *‘ torp’’ for ‘* thorp’’ in the Lin- 
colnshire Domesday; consequently we cannot 
be sure whether ‘‘ Bernetebi’’ is 3erne- 
thebi’’ for ‘‘ Bernothebi,’’ or not. 

iii. The omission of the possessive s 1s fre- 
quent, and it is a marked feature in Lincoln- 
shire place-name orthography. I give six 
instances of this omission, accompanied by 
the correct form as recorded in Domesday 
Book, and there are at least twenty cases in 
all in the Lincolnshire Domesday Book : 
Marchebi: Marchesbi 
Haconebi: Haconesbi Spanebi: Spanesbi 
Otebi: Otesbi Wilgebi: Wilgesbi 

iv. The displacement of o by e is inexplic- 
able in ‘‘ Bernedebi ’’? and ‘‘ Bernetebi.’’ It 
occurs im several other Lincolnshire — place- 
names, e.g. ‘* Fulnedebi” fo. 362b; p. liv. 
i.) for ‘* Fulnodebi’’ (fo. 349b). In ‘* Rodou- 
uelle’’ for ‘‘ Rodeuuelle’? (Rothwell in 
Lindsey), and ‘‘ Holobech ’’ for ‘* Holebech,”’ 
we get the converse, and as there are no phon- 
etic or linguistic reasons for it, 1t must be a 
scribal error which became customary and is 
preserved in the spelling-pronunciation of 
Barnetby-le-Wold. 

The true name must have been ‘‘ Beorn- 
nothesby,’’ ‘‘ the dwelling of Beornnéth.”’ In 
Icelandic the word by denoted a ‘‘ farm”? or 
“landed estate’’?; but in late Old English 
it came to mean just a dwelling: vide ‘ The 
Chief Elements used in English Place- 
Names,’ by Professor Allen Mawer (1924) 
Vol. I. part ii., p. 12. 


Grenebi: Grenesbi 


ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


HOMAS DRYDEN OF ST. GERMANS, 
CORNWALL: ROBERT DYLLON AND 
JOHN BATTERSBY, OF RAME, CO. 
CORNWALL (See clvi, 112, 195, 287, 321; 
clvii. 42). — In connection with the manor 
of Rame, and of the families of Dillon 
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of Farthinghoe and of Rame, and of Bat- 
tersby, the following additional notes may 
be of interest. 

Accurding to the Visitation of Co. North- 
ants, 1611, Nicholas Dillon, of Chimwell, Co. 
Devou, was the great-grandfather of Robert 
Dillon, of Farthinghoe. Robert Dillon ap- 
pears to have acquired the Farthinghoe 
property in 1599, and his son to have alien- 
ated it temp, James I. In the Visitation the 
Dillons are described as ‘‘ of Furthingstone,”’ 
in error for Farthinghoe. The parish regis- 
ters of the latter place contain baptisms, a 
marriage, and a burial of members of the 
family, between the years 1608 and 1614-15, 
during which period John Dillon and Anne 
his wife were the parents of three children. 

Robert Dillon occurs in subsidies, for 42 
and 44 Elizabeth, being assessed on land in 
the parish of Farthinghoe (Northants Record 
Society, vol. iii, pp. 55, 84). 

William Dillon, of Northants, gent, aged 
twenty in 1615, D.C.L. 1630, was rector of 
Farthingstone, and of Shenley, Co, Bucks. 
Foster, in his ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ suggests 
that this William Dillon was a son of Am- 
brose Dillon, whose name does not appear in 
the Visitation. He seems to have been non- 
resident in both parishes, as at Farthingstone 
and at Shenley a ‘‘ curate’’ signs the entries 
in the registers during the period of his in- 
cumbencies, 

Nicholas Battersby, plaintiff in the Chan- 
cery suit previously dealt with, stated therein 
that he was a son of John Battersby, who 


had purchased the manor of Rame from 
Robert Dillon in 1601. : 

In the will of John Battersby, of Ply- 
mouth, gentleman, dated 20 March, 1617 


(proved P.C.C. Parker 112), the testator re- 
fers to his son Nicholas. He also possessed 
the manors of Rame and ‘“ Harrabeare,”’ 
other lands in Devon and Cornwall, and 
property in the borough of Plymouth. His 
legacies include bequests to the poor of Ply- 
mouth, Rame, and Calstock. To ten poor 
women of Rame, the poorest of his tenants, 
he left ‘each of them a black gown, a ker- 
chief, a pair of hose and a pair of shoes.”’ 
To forty poor children of the parish he left 
‘a coate of good blacke stronge cloth, a pair 
of hose, a pair of shoes and a shirt,’’ the 
children of his tenants to be provided for 
first. To the parish church of Rame he left 
‘“a table cloth and table to set the bread on 
during service time.’’ and a bible and book 


| of common pravers. Further, he left, ‘‘ to the 


parson, Churchwardens and Constables of 
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Rame ... for ever £5.4 of the issues of 
the manor , . . to the end that they should 
distribute on the Saboth daye amongst the 
poorest people. . . being my tenantes, as shal 
be able to rehearse the Lordes prayer per- 
fectlie, and give a good accompte of thei- 
faith, two shillinges in Breade.’’ 

To his daughter, Anne, he left £1,500, at 
the age of nineteen, all his property in Ply- 
mouth to his wife for dower, and £20 to a 
church to be built in Plymouth. 

Presumably ‘‘ West Harrabeere’’ of the 
Chancery suit, and ‘‘ Harrabeare’’ of the 
will are identical with Harrowbarrow, near 
Calstock. 

Pew: 

“MHE KING’S HIGHWAY.’’—The origin 

of this familiar phrase is little under- 

stood, but the following quotations from Pol- 

Jock and Maitland’s ‘ History of English 
Law ’” fully explain it. 
Vol. I., page 22.— 


Preservation of the peace and punishment 
of offences were dealt with, in England. as 
elsewhere, partly under the customary 
jurisdiction of the local courts, partly by 
the special authority of the King. In England 
that authority gradually superseded all others. 
Ail criminal offences have long been said to 
be committed against the King’s Peace, and 
the phrase, along with ‘“‘ The King’s High- 
way,” has passed into common use as a kind 
of ornament of speech without any clear sense 
of its historical meaning. The two phrases 
are, indeed, intimately connected. They come 
from the time when the King’s protection 
Was not universal but particular; when thi 
King’s Peace was not for all men or all 
places, and the King’s Highway was in a 
special manner protected by it. Breach of the 
King’s Peace was an act of personal disobedi- 
ence, and a much graver matter than = an 
ordinary breach of public order, It made 
the wrongdoer the King’s enemy. After th: 
Norman Conquest. the rapid extension of the 
King’s Peace made it the normal and genera] 
safeguard of public order. 


Vol. If., page 453. 


In Normandy the plough was sacred. An 
attack upon a man while at the plough was 
an offence against the Duke. 


Vol. II., page 462. 


When the Conqueror declared that all the 
men whom he had brought hither were within 
his peace, he was spreading abroad his mund 
(i.e., guardianship or protection). Precedents 
from the thirteenth century suggest that in 
this process of generalization the King’s High- 
Way was a useful channel. Often the appellor 
l.e., the accuser—is supposed to say not 
merely that he was in the King’s Peace, but | 
also that he was on the King’s Highway, 
when he was assaulted, and this assertion, 


Munpyvy. 
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though it has been becoming a mere rhetorical] 
ornament, has assuredly had a past history, 
Appellors have been suffered or encouraged 
to declare that deeds were done on the high- 
way which were really done elsewhere and 
the specially royal roads were losing their 
prerogative, Already in Glanvill’s day, 1590. 
1661, it is understood that an accuser can 
place an assault outside the competence of 
the local courts by some four or five words 
ahout the King’s Peace. 
E. Hamppen-Coox. 


AIRYING IN DREAMS.—Reference to a 
modern ‘* Dream Book,’’ which I under. 
stand has a very extensive sale, leads one to 
a curious collection of ‘‘ revelations.’’ Though 
the meaning of a dream about an acroplane, 
an airship, an aerial, a motor-car and radium 
is ‘‘ revealed ’’ in this book, there is no inter- 
pretation of a dream about cows or butter. 
the following may be noted :- 

Dairy—Denotes a love of luxury. If you 
dream of skimming cream there are unexpected 
riches for you. 

Churn—For a girl to dream of a churn means 
that she will have a large family. 

Cheese—if your dream is peaceful, it means 
that your marriage will be to someone whom 
you have never seen. If the dream is disturbed, 
you will not have very much success in life 
unless you endeavour to get out of the rut. 

Wilk—To see it is a sign of prosperity: to 
drink it denotes disappointment over a friend. 

(rom *‘ Maria Marten’s Dream Book ’ 

I shall be glad to learn of ‘‘ Dream Book ”’ 
interpretations of butter, cows, curds and 
whey. 

R. Hepcrer Watrace. 
[jLECTRIC LIGHT IN LONDON. Tn 
4+ * The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph 
Churchill’ (Edward Arnold) the authoress 
described taking possession of No. 2, Con- 
naught Place, Hyde Park, in 1883, and re- 
marked that 

it was the first private house in London to 
have electric lights. We had a small dynamo 
placed in a cellar underneath the street, and 
the noise of it greatly excited all the horses as 
they approached our door. The light was such 
an innovation that much curiosity and interest 
were evinced to see it, and people used to ask 
for permission to come to the house. 

I belicve that the electric light was first 
shown outside the Gaiety Theatre, and some 
commercial premises in Shoreditch. 

Is it known which was the first gas lit 
house in London ? 

I have read that the last theatre to admit 
gas was the Haymarket, and the first to be lit 
by electric light the Savoy. 

J. LanpFEAR Lucas. 

The Mount, Northwood. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


i EREDITARY MASTER FALCONER TO 

THE KING. In the Daily Mail of 
Sept. 10, 1929, it is stated that the only person 

other than Royalty--who is allowed to 
drive (not ride) in Rotten Row is the 
Hereditary Master Falconer of the United 
Kingdom. On the occasion of the coronation 
of King Edward VII, the then Duke of St. 
Albans laid claim to this dignity, stating 
that:— 

The office of Master Surveyor and Keeper of 
the King’s Hawks was granted by Letters 
Patent of James the second, dated the fifth day 
of July, in the third year of His said late 
Majesty's reign to Charles, Duke of St. 
st. Albans to hold to him and the heirs male 
of his body. 

The claim, I believe, was referred to an 
Executive Committee—appointed to deal with 
similar applications—but 1 do not know if it 
was recognised. This I should like to ascer- 
tain and also what privileges, emoluments 
(pecuniary or otherwise) pertained, or per- 
tain, to the office. 

EF. 5S: G. 


“QON AND HEIR.’’—Could any reader 

inform me whether a ‘‘son and heir’ 
so found by Inquisitio Post Mortem is neces- 
sarily the eldest living son? Might any 
family settlement, or other legal conditions, 
cause the ‘‘ son and heir ’’ to be a younger 
son, or the issue of a second marriage, there 
being older sons by a first marriage ? 

B. CAw Ley. 

Chichester, Sussex. 


PAtes OF LETTERS PATENT.—How 

far was it possible to anticipate a grant 
by letters patent? Henry VIII founded a 
College of priests at Thornton Curtis, Co. 
Lincoln, by letters patent dated 27 Dec., 
1541: but he was received by the Dean and 
Prebendaries thereof in October, 1541, on his 
return from Yorkshire. <A seal matrix of the 
College has jately been found dated 1540. Yet 
some writers state that the Augustinian 
Abbey which preceded the College was not 
dissolved till 1541. These dates are authentic 
and form rather a puzzle. 


ce. 5. G. 


YHILIP CARTERET, THE NAVIGATOR. 
: What was his connection with the 
family of the Governor-General of the 
Channel Islands ? 

D. S. D. 
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AX OLD BURIAL REGISTER. — A few 
years ago I purchased some books at a 
sale in Chancery Lane, and in one of them 
found a sinall fragment of an ancient burial 
register. It is in poor condition and measures 
only 4 in. deep and 2 in. in width, but it is 
an extraordinary specimen of minute calli- 
graphy, as may be seen by the following 
entries in so small a space. There is no sign 
of any date save the figures of the month, nor 
have I any idea from what parish it came. 
If any of your readers can suggest anything 
it will be appreciated. In the following 
transcript blanks are due to the fragment 
being damaged. 
On the one side is: 
John sonn 
John 
Dorothy Sharpe 
Johanne 
of Stepny was bury’d 
Alice daughter of firaunc’ 
was buryed 
Ann daughter of Rowl- 
John sonne of John Lacie 
1 Ann daughter of Mr 
tington coll p’ish London 
2 Emelin Beste was buryed 
f Raphe Raughan a_straung’ 
in the towne was bury’ 
Richard Nott houshold’ was 
s’rvante to 


was buryed 


was bury’d 
16 Thomas sonne of John Stasey 
17 Peter sonne of William  ffaud’ 
22 Grace the wife of John H— 
24 John s’rvante of Widow —— 
27 Ellen wife of 
28 Paul sonne of Stephen Michael 
28 William sonne of Richard Sharp 
29 Edward sonne of Widow Miles 
30 Anne wife of William ffauden 


30 sonne of Mr Goare was 
2 Sara Gubbins was buryed 
3 mayde s’vante of 


was buryed 
3. Clement Hudson was bury’ 
a neice of Widow Stasey 
6 Richard Sharpe housholder 


14 Sibella Sharpe widow 
Briance sonne of Stephen 
Katherine Dauntsey was 
John Milles housholder 

{nd on the other :— 
omas Stasey w—— 
—amazin daught’ 
Golde was buryed 
Elizabeth Goodcheap 
Klizabeth Randall 
Alice Hall was bury’ 
Susan Swinglier daught’ 
Swingler dwellinge in 
London was bury’ 

17 Peter ffawding 

18 Dorothy the daughter of 

was buryed, he travelled in 
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27) Margaret Gamon widow 


28x Alice the daughter of Thom 
buryed. She died of the plague. 
28x Edward (blank) s’rvante to ‘Th 
was buryed 

x Thomas the sonne of the 

Hunte was buryed the sa 
3 Widow Say was 
{ Widow Dolland was 

Alexander the sonne of 

was buryed 
5 Joan daughter of Thom—— 
was buryed 
Arnold sonne of Arnold M 
in the St. Olaves 
ot Jolin 

Elder of Barth 

Mary ——den was 

Richard Blenden houshold’ 

Widowe Wright was 

Margerie wife of 

younger was bury’ 
Nathaniel ffawding. 
A. H. Taytor. 

Rast Ham. 


‘ HIKE” Could anyone give me informa- 

tion as to the origin and meaning of 
the word ‘‘ hike’’ which I have so far seen 
as meaning “‘to tramp” or ‘‘ to plod,’’ and 
which has come to be used as signifying tour- 
ing on foot? I should like to know the origin 
and real meaning if possible. 


BADEN POWELL. 


Writing in 1724 about his 


‘TIGHING,””’ 
H a IN¢ 


1oculation for smallpox of Prince 
Frederick. Lewis Charles Maitland, the 
pioneer of inoculation in this country—though 


he finds no place in our biographical 
dictionaries~-says ‘‘ Thank God H.R.H. con- 
tinues well, but has been troubled this night 
with heat and highings all over his body.’’ 
What are ‘‘highings’”?? The Oxford 
Dictionary gives ‘‘ highing’’ as exalta- 
tion,’’ but quotes no use of the word later 
than 1449. 


iz 


J. M. Buttocu. 


OHN COLLOP. — Can any reader give me 
© information (genealogical, medical, mili- 
tary, or literary) about John Collop ? 

These are the few facts that I know. He 
was the son of John Collop, and was born in 
Klitwick, Bedfordshire, c. 1625; he was a 
student at Cambridge; and his name is writ- 
ten John Collop, M.D., on the title-pages 
of poetry, ‘ Poesis Rediviva,’ and ‘ Medici 
Catholicon.’ 

I have a few military records of John Col- 
lop as leutenant in the Holland Regiment 
in 1674, and in the Duchess of York’s Regi- 
ment in 1678, but I do not know if they refer 
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to this same John 


Collop, the 
doctor. 


poet and 
Ciara L. GEBERT, 

1340, W. Lycoming St., 

Philadelphia, Penna., U.S.A. 

(Venn, ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ says that 
lie was admitted a pensioner (age 16) at Pem- 
broke, October, 1641. Son of John Collop, mer- 
cer, and an exhibitioner from Charterhouse. 
* (In 1661, when M.D., he appealed for arrears, 
withheld for his loyalty, and received £80), 
There is a copy of a work in Pembroke library 
presented by him.”’ He is in the ‘ D. N. BJ 
| ENRY BAKER’S POEM ‘THE UNTI- 

VERSE.’ (See ante p. 9).—I should like 
to add to my query on this subject a note that 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1734, 
lists Baker’s poem in its register of books 
published in that month; and I have other 
evidence which leads me to conclude this to 
be the correct date. In view of this, does 
anyone know on what grounds the date 1727 
was—or could be—given for the poem ? 

G. W.. P. 
THE NAME AND FAMILY OF SMITH.— 

I am writing a book on the origin and 
history of the name of Smith, and I wondered 
if any of your readers knew of any jokes 
or theories of its origin or any other curious 
or interesting facts about the name. I intend 
to treat the subject from a!l angles and want 
to collect all the available material about the 
name. Any material, quotations, or refer- 
ences to material will be greatly appreciated. 

Eispon C. SMItvu. 

54, Walter Hastings Hall, 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

RAst INDIAMEN: SERVICE RECORDS. 

2 Are any records preserved of those who 
served on Kast India ships? I want details 
of the career of Joseph Henry Hudleston, 
who in March, 1772, made his will, stating 
that he was outward bound in the good ship 
Karl of Sandwich. An affidavit made in 
August, 1773, after his death, states that he 
was second mate of the East India ship, the 
Karl of Sandwich. C. Roy Hupteston. 

Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 

Redland, Bristol. 

UILDHALLS: USE OF NAME.—I should 

be obliged to any reader who can tell me 
how the London City Hall came to be known 
as the Guildhall. Was the place associated 
with any of the ‘“‘guilds’’? Such was 
obviously not the case with certain buildings 
that have the name of ‘‘ Guildhall,’’? and I 
presume that when the inhabitants of a pro- 
vincial town so named the local town-hall, 
they did so to ‘‘ ape’’ London. 

A. W. FRankKs. 
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Fie noel FUNERAL RITES OF 

WOMEN.—I have read that in Egypt 
basil is scattered over the tombs by women 
who repair to the sepulchres of the dead 
twice or thrice every week to pray and weep 
over the departed. In more ancient times, 
when the funeral rites of women were un- 
hindered by law, the mummies, so states 
were brought out of the splendid 
chambers where they were kept; incense was 
burnt over them and sweet-scented oil poured 
over their heads, which was carefully wiped 
off by a priest appointed for that purpose. 
Again, in France, in ancient times, women 
were wont to scatter on the bottom of coffins, 
beneath the corpses, seeds of various plants. 
Such tendance of sepulchres was also part of 
the religious rites of Greek women of noble 
families, In books relating to the traditions 
of the bretons concerning care of the dead, 
mention is made of the great attention 
bestowed on the sepulchres of women of noble 
birth, and it is stated that the ancient 
Christian burial rites formed a part of the 
religious code of the ancient noble Breton 
families. 

Are there any records of such religious 
attention in England? Would readers of 
‘N, and Q.’ kindly supply information and 
references to literature bearing on the above 
statemenis—with special reference to the 
nature of the seeds and of the oil employed ? 

G. H. 
(OWS: LORD CAERNARVON’S BREED. 
Cobbett, in his ‘ Rural Rides,’ under 
date Nov. 2, 1821, describes 

about forty cows, the most beautiful that | 
ever saw, as to colour at least. They appear to 
he of the Gaiway breed. They are called, in 
this country, Lord Caernarvon’s breed. They 
have no horns, and their colour is a ground of 
white with black or red spots, these spots 
heing from the size of a plate to that of a 
crown piece: and some of them have no small 
spots. 

I shall be glad of references to this polled 
and presumably Lrish breed, 

R. HEepGeEr 


{({HURN ”’ IN PLACE-NAMES, In a 
description of Dunstanburgh Castle, 
lately presented to the nation. I find the 
following :—‘‘ High above all other sounds is 
the rush and roar of the Rumble Churn, 
an enormous vrecipice from which rise 
abruptly the walls of the castle. The sea 
here rushes up a deep gully, rolling stones 
together with a great noise, while a tall 
column of foamy water is spouted up to a 
great height.”’ 


Diodorus, 


V ALLACE. 
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Are there any other places called ‘‘ Churn ” 
on our seaboard ? 
R. HepGer WALLACE. 


[THE ‘THIRD DEGREE”: ORIGIN OF 
PHRASE WANTED.—I should be grate- 
ful to any reader who would explain the 
origin of the term ‘‘ third degree ’’ as applied 
to certain methods of extorting confessions, 
alleged to be practised by police officials in 
trance and elsewhere. 
TIARPER. 
WILLIAM LEIGH PIERCE.—In a 12mo 
vol. bearing imprint 1813 appeared ‘ The 
Yeur,? a poem, the author of which was 
W. i. Pierce. Information as to the date 
and place of his birth and death would oblige, 


SHretey H. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, 

North Road, Carnarvon, 
\ TOMB PROBLEM. In the fine old 
+4 church of Stanton Harcourt in Oxford- 
shire is an unknown tomb. It is on the left 
of the chancel and looks like a shrine, but is 
evidently built up of portions of an old tomb. 
In the days of Anthony a Wood, namely 
in the month of May, date 21st day, 1657, 
‘olours were visible on the arms and are 
described in his MSS.  Wood’s description 
(or is it Rawlinson ?) is vague, but the arms 
are described as follows :— 

1. Paly or and vert. 

2. Bl. a bend bet. 6 lionells rampant or. 

3. Gules 3 lions passant or label of 3 bl. 

4. Lion ramp. gules. 

At the head of the monument: 

1. Bar nebul of 6 or 2 sable. 

Barr nebule or and . . 

3. A blend fl. 

At the foot gules 3 lions pass. or Barr neb. 
yy and gules. 

I] have my own opinion of the arms, but 
merely send the description to see what 
other antiquaries will say on the subject. 

No colour or arms remain now, and it 
looks as if the remains of the tomb had been 
collected and made up into the present form. 
The arms are identifiable easily except the 
first and upon this I want to hear what 
others have to say. 


po 


E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, 
Berkshire. 
| ENS IN ROMAN BRITAIN.—-What were 
the earliest known breeds of domestic 
fowls? Did the Romans in England keep 
fowls? If so, what sort? 


C. 
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Replies. 


SURNAME AMERICA: COLUMBUS. 
(clvii. 296, 355, 412), 

AT the last reference the fast dying fallacy 
+ that Columbus discovered America is 
once again referred to. The facts are quite 
contrary and such a claim was never put for- 
ward by Colum! us or others of his day for 
him. His claim comprised the discovery of 
the West Indian Islands only he did not 
sight the mainland until some seventeen 
months after Martin Pinzon, Solis and 
Amerigo Vespucci made the voyage sailing 
May 10, 1497, sighting land (being the north 
coast of Honduras) on the same day that 
John Cabot sighted land in higher latitude, 
24 June, 1497. Thence they explored the 
Gulf of Mexico, Florida, discovered the Ber- 
mudas, and returned on Oct. 15, 1498. 

Pinzon had sailed with Columbus on his 
first voyage, and it is believed that in 1488 
this same mariner had with a certain 
‘ Cousin of Dieppe ’’ been driven across the 
Atlantic to the American seaboard. 

It would therefore appear that Martin 
Pinzon showed (Columbus the way. Be that 
as it may, it 1s agreed that Amerigo Vespucci 
deserved his name on the Southern Continent, 
for he discovered its existence, and since he 
was the pilot for Martin Pinzon’s expedition 
of May 10, 1497, why should he not have been 
given the kudos for the discovery, or re- 
discovery, of the Northern Continent? The 
authorities of his day who decided such 
matters definitely agreed that he was the dis- 
coverer, once they realised where he had been 
which was not apparent at first. 

The Vikings held a large pair of colonies 
in Greenland and from thence discovered the 
mainland of America. See cli. 226, 337; and 
celii. 177. At the latter reference is an ex- 
cellent bibliography of the Vikings’ dis- 
coveries in North America; and at clii. 203 a 
very carefully collected chronological list of 
principal voyages up to four hundred years 
ago was compiled by me, showing the actual 
dates and the areas covered by each explorer 
where this was possible. These can be readily 
traced on a map As a critical student, it 
has always been uppermost in my mind that 
the expedition of Columbus was but the in- 
auguration of a vast slave trade, nothing 
more; whereas the work of Amerigo Vespucci 
hydrographical exploration of 
instruments 





1 





was scientific 
character, with few 
and a truly marvellous courage. 


first-class 
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Incidentally, I can find no reference to 
Amerigo Vespucci having sailed with Ojeda 
on May 20, 1497—he had sailed with Martin 
finzon and Solis ten days earlier, He 
sailed with Ojeda and La Cosa on his second 
voyage on 16 May, 1499. I read that Mr. 
J. A. Brendon, F.R.Hist.S. (London), in his 
new book ‘ Great Navigators and Discoverers’ 
(Harrap and Co., Ltd.) has exploded the old 
and cherished theory that Columbus dis- 
covered America—let up hope once and for all 
time. 

Joun A, Rupert-Jones. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton, 


Mr. SETON-ANDERSON says that the honow 
of having discovered the New World ‘‘ cer- 
tainly belonged to Columbus rather than to 
Americus, for the prior discovery of the con- 
tinent by the former is not to be questioned.” 
But it is not improbable that Sebastian Cabot 
was the first of the fifteenth century mariners 
to sight the mainland of America. In 1798 
he sailed from Bristol and is supposed to have 
landed in Labrador. Thence he coasted down 
south as far as Cape Hatteras. 

Columbus had landed in one of the 
Bahamas in 1492. He discovered Cuba, 
Pueito Rico and Jamaica, and in his third 
voyage in 1498 reached a cape beyond the 
delta of the Orinoco, and concluded from the 
immense amount of water discharged by th 
river that it had its source in a great con- 
tinent. Amerigo Vespucci claimed that he 
sighted the low-lying coast of Surinam eight 
days before John Cabot reached Cape Breton 
Isle (24 June, 1497). But the claim has beet 
regarded as untennble and it has even beet 
denied that he made a voyage in 1497. Thus 
the naming of the Continent after a man who 
was not the first to discover it has been 
described as one of the great frauds of 
history, and America by rights should be 
calied Columbia or Cabotiana. 

The probable reason why Columbus had 
clipsed his rivals in fame is that he mad 
his discoveries in the tropics. For what 
comparison could be drawn between the 
kindly skies and exuberant vegetation of th 
Caribbean sea and the bleak f 
Labrador, wrapt in Cimmerian fog ? Aga 
great results immediately followed the ex- 
pedition of Columbus, but there was no great 
and immediate result from the expeditions of 
the two Cahots. The Bretons, Basques at 
Normans went to Newfoundland to fish, but 
Lescarbot declares that they had been in thi 
habit of doing so for centuries. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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pots! FISH (cxlviui. 104, 142, 307). — 
Che following is taken from the 

Southampton Record Society : ‘ The Assembly 

Books of Southampton,’ edited by J. W. 

Horrocks, D.Litt., Vol. 111., 1611-1614, p. 87: 
No. 7. Friday the third day of June, 1614. 
(before) Myr. Mayor, etc., etc. 

‘This day Willia’ Wells the Water 
Sergeant Informed the UHowsse of A 
Sturgeon taken by [blank] hollyhock one 
of the Fishermen of {tchen being a Royall 
Fishe wh Fishe was p'sented unto m! 
maior as Admirall of this place as of Right 
belonging to this place we? Fish he 
Receaved accordingly.” 1 

{Footnote.| 1 The whale and the sturgeon 
were called royal fish because the sovereign 
was entitled to them whenever they were 
thrown on shore or caught near the coast. 
the Admiralty jurisdiction enjoyed by th: 
Mayor of Southampton gave him the * royal” 
right locally in this matter. [J. W. H.| 
See also the Lord Mayor of London’s 
‘yoyal ’? right in The Times of June 1, 1825. 
Joun A, Rupert-Jones. 


AY SUBSIDIES (clvii. 389, 427).--I have 
before me a copy of Lay Subsidy 16 Henry 
VIII (1525), in respect of the city of 
Chichester. Apparently the Mayor, the 
‘baylye,’* and four ‘‘commissioners’”’ ap- 
pointed two individuals as ‘*‘ High 

Collectors. ”’ 
Two hundred and nincty-four persons were 
ssesscd in the city, which is divided into 
North, South, East and West streets, and 
the Pallant. The t®tal sum amounted to 
£65 2s. lld. Servants are assessed, but these 
appear to be all males, and in no instance 
does more than one servant occur. There are 

many aliens. 

ALF, 8B. 


Chichester, Sussex. 


JANE ON ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK 

(elvii. 442). — I remember the late Sir 
William Archibald pointing out the vane on 
St. Olave’s, Southwark, and telling me a 
story to the effect that the architect, or 
builder, considered himself badly treated by 
his employers in the matter of payment, and 
revenged himself by putting up a louse to 
express his opinion of them. 

Hersert W. GREENE. 


,ARLS > (elvil. 454). — ‘‘ Earls 

earnest money, is also found in Lin- 
colnshire. ‘*Tho. Sheppard, John Oxley 
and David Hill took 12 acres 2 roods of wheat 
at 8s. 6d. per acre and 2s. 6d. for earls.”— 


”? 
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Northorpe Farm acc. 1789, from Peacock’s 
‘Line. Glossary,’ Eng. Dialect Society. 

‘the word ‘“‘ fegs’’ was also used, which I 
have not found elsewhere. ‘‘ Hired a house- 
keeper her name Kliza Bell her wage £5, 5. 
& Ss. to her fegs.’’—Diary of R, Parkinson, 
Healing, Lincs., 2 May, 1794. 

G. S. G. 


MMURING AS CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT: BRECCLES (elvii. 447, 463 and 
refs. there given).—I was much interested in 
the correction made by “ §8.’’ at the former 
reference above, and think that it should be 
emphasized. It was originally stated in ‘N, 
and ().’? that there was a case of upright 
burial at Beccles in Norfolk, and this mistake 
has been copied elsewhere. Knowing some- 
thing of the whereabouts of 
stituted ‘‘ Suffolk ’? for Norfolk, though I was 
surprised that 1 could not find any mention 
of the slab referring to the burial in any 
description of the place. It now appears that 
Breccles in Norfolk is correct, and that the 
person interred is Ursula Webb, the wife of 
a Knight, who died in 1658 and was interred 
in an upright position at her own request. 
Che use of ‘‘ upright ’’ in Chaucer is curious 
and interesting, but it cannot affect the mean- 
ing of *‘ Stat, ut vixit, erecta.”’ 


3eccles, l sub- 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


‘TITTLE CHELSEA, LONDON’? (elvii. 

459).—The name of this hamlet is not 
used to-day as a posta] address. T. F. Croker, 
in ‘A Walk from London to Fulham’ (1860, 
pp. 94-134) tells us that it commenced im- 
mediately beyond Chelsea Park and extended 
to about Stamford Bridge, and that it was 
a favourite residential district. Part of it, 
on the north side, stood in Kensington. It is 
shown in J. Rocque’s map of the western 
environs of London (1763). In Trans. Hort. 
Soc., i1. (1812) 42-57, there is ‘‘ An Account 
drawn up one hundred years ago of several 
pears then cultivated at Little Chelsea ’’ by 
Narcissus Luttrell, communicated by Dr. 
Luttrell Wynne. 

J. ARrpacu. 


In Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of London’ 
it is stated that the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
wuthor of the ‘ Characteristics,’ lived from 
1699 to 1710 in a house in Little Chelsea, now 
(1850) an additional! workhouse to the parish 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square. In a foot- 
note a reference is given to Lysons, i!. 177, 
and iii. 628. Perhaps the required informa- 
tion may be found at this reference. 

Warrer FE. Gawtuorp. 
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PPOLk CUSTOMS: ST. BRIDGET’S AND 
ST. BLAIZE’S DAYS (clvii. 443). 
Both these saints were popular in medieval 
Kngland and representations of the latter are 
frequently found in stained glass, There is 
a well of St. Blaize at Bromley in Kent, and 
there was, of course, one of St. Bride in Lon- 
don. A description of folk-lore customs con- 
nected with St. Bridget will be found in 
‘ Folk-lore of the British Isles’ by Eleanor 
Hull (Methuen, 1928) and of those connected 
with St. Blasius in Hone’s ‘Every Day 
Book,’ vol. i. (1826), p. 207 ff. In The 
Times for Feb. 5, 1928, was a note, headed 
Blessing the Throats,’ which deseribed the 
ceremony in the crypt of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh of St. Etheldreda, Holborn. It is 
there stated that the custom dates from the 
thirteenth century, but was introduced at St. 

i:theldreda’s in 1876. 

In the Mirror for Feb. 12. 1825 (p. 110) 
is a long description of festivities at Brad- 
ford on the feast of St. Blasius, and also a 
hiographical notice of the saint. 


Peter B. G. Brnnatt. 


THE LION PASSANT (clvii. 351; 

elvill. 15). One would expect the 
lion passant to be plentiful as a polite 
reference to the English Royal shield, but on 


the contrary we find the lion rampant far 
more used. The shield, Gules three lions 
passant guardant, supposed to be the shield 
adopted by the Norman kings, has one lion 
for Normandy, another for Guienne, and a 
third for Poitou or Aquitaine, three former 
possessions of the Crown of England. Let us 
now see by whom the coat of arms was used 
other than the English Kings. 

Of course, the Royal lions were gold, but 
the other bearers of this particular shield 
seem usually to have had silver lions; then, 
again, the lions were passant, and others 
Were passant guardant. Cadwallader ap 
Griffith, King of North Wales, had this coat: 
the lions were ‘‘ armed azure.’’ This was 
obviously descended coat in the case of 
Griffith ap Cynan, also Lord Gifford of 
Brimsfield. Here we get a Welsh Prince 
with a coat of arms resembling the Royal 
English shield, and one remembers the King 
of Gwenydd, and see no reason why he 
should use an English or Norman shield 
There must be some mistake in attributing 
it to him—or some special reason. Gules 
two lions was a very frequent Welsh bearing. 
This was attributed to Griffith ap Cynan and 
his descendants of the line of the King of 
Gwenydd. It was certainly borne by various 
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families in early times, possibly from the 
Plantagenets, but 1 am not sure if their 
lions had blue claws. I think not. 

A very pretty coat of arms is Two lions 
passant on a field semée of crosses. It is 
the arms of the singdom of Friesland. 

The Strangeways bore, Sable two lions pas. 
sant paly of six argent and gules. I do not 
know of any lion passant barry or bendy, 

A shield of foreign origin is the tiger with 
a looking-glass. 

The lion passant in the centre of thr 
other charges appears between all sorts of 
heraldic devices. It is probably more modern 
than the lion rampant. The lion coward 
should have his tail between his legs, but 
sometimes the reguardant lion is so blazoned. 
This, I think, is more or less Scotch in 
origin, but it may also come from Cadvan aj 
Cynan, as it is found in the Western 
counties. 

[The lion with a collar round his neck 
came, | think, from North Germany. The 
collar is sometimes spiked. 

Very seldom are lions passant charged with 
badges such as occur upon lions rampant, noi 
do they often hold anything in their paws. 

EMMA ELizaBetTH Cope. 


| ETTERS FROM CALIFORNIA BY VIX- 
4 CENT NEALE, VI AND VII (elvii. 
345, 462).—Mr. Paun McPuartin, of Bir- 
mingham, Michigan, queries ‘‘ Neroash ” 
and ‘* Haslam,’’? and suggests they may b 
‘ mis-readings for New Rochelle and Hacken- 
sack.’? Far-fetched amendments. ‘‘ Haslam’’ 
is obviously Harlem, and ‘* Neroash ’’ almost 
as certainly Newark. 
CHARLES FirzGERALD. 
Manstone Old House, Sidmouth, Devon. 


(HIMAERAS (clvii. 389).—The chimaera 
' was a fabled fire-breathing monster of 
Greek mythology, with a lion’s head, a goat's 
body, and a serpent’s tail, and having the 
heads of a goat, a lion, and a serpent. In 
later years, it was represented in art by a 
lion having the head of a goat protruding 
from its back, and the term is even now used 
to denote any fantastic beast or monster. It 
is also given to a wild fancy or delusion, or 
an incongruous union or medley of objects 
Consult John Ashton’s ‘ Curious Creatures 1n 
Zoology ’ (London, Nimmo, 1890). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This word is used to represent a mythical 
animal of various shapes and sorts, sometimes 
a three-headed monster, part lion, goat and 
dragon. The origin of such myths has been 
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traced to the voleano Chimaera in Lycia, as 
it was supposed the top was inhabited by lions 
and goats and the base by serpents. The 
swan, the cuttle-fish or octopus and the croco- 
dile are all associated with the form of such 
fabulous monsters. The combination of 
horse and fish referred to must be the sea- 
horse. This beast occurs in the arms of the 
City of Belfast, and those of Protector Oliver 
Cromwell, 


Watter EF. GAwWTHORP. 


TOWER OF LONDON MOAT (clvii. 444; 

elviii. 14).—-The Tower is surrounded by 
a dry ditch, capable of being flooded at high 
water (Wheatley’s ‘London Vast and 
Present,’ iil. 392). An engraving of it, 
apparently at low tide, by J, Marurer (1753), 
from the Gardner Collection, is reproduced 
by Canon Benham in his ‘ Tower of London ’ 
(1906). In 1830 the Tower Ditch was filled 
with water and cleansed by order of the Duke 
of Wellineton, then Constable ; it was drained, 
filled up and turfed in 1843 (‘ Curiosities of 
London,’ Timbs, 1868, 794). W. J. Loftie 
(‘ History of London,’ ii. 148) says the Duke 
ordered it to be drained in 1854, but surely 
the Duke died two years before that date. 
Cf. also Gent, Mag. 1801, pt. i., 504. The 
moat was again filled as a result of the great 
flood of 7 Jan., 1928. 

J. ARDAGH. 


THE PIPER AND HIS DOG (elvii. 451 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’?).—Much information 
about this apparently true incident of the 
Great Plague will be found at 11S. v. 64, 153. 
Mr. WwW. G. Bell, in his classic on the 1665 
outbreak (pp. 134-135) has some interesting 
notes and an illustration. E. W. Bravyley’s 
edition of Defoe’s ‘ Journal’ (William Tegg, 
1876), pp. 346-48, is also very useful. 
J. ARDAGH. 
REPUTED 
In the Preface 
printed in 1920, 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S 

CHILDREN (clvii. 424). 

to my book, ‘ My Ancestors,’ 
appears the following : 

The Rickman family was probably the 
inost aristocratic, and many of its numerous 
members (of whom a few onlv appear in these 
pages) have risen to positions of eminence in 
professional life—legal, medical, surgical, 
architectural, literary, political, theological. 
statistical. John Rychman was rector of 
Pourton, Dorset, in 1380; 
of King Henry IV there were Rickman Mem- 
hers of Parliame pos! a descendant of William 
Rickman (bapt. 1516) is said to have heen 
married to a ape Ret daughter of the Earl 
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in the eighth vear 


s 
we 


of Leicester by Queen Elizabeth ’’ (Notes on 

the family of the late Perceval Lucas). 
lf Mr. H. H. Jones would care to possess 
a copy of my book, it would give me pleasur 

to send him one. 
NORMAN PENNEY. 
Friends House, 
Kuston Road, N.W.1 
JAR R INGS FOR ME N (elvii. 459). In 
The Past at our Doors,’ by W. W. 
Skeat, it is stated that ‘‘ Rings, earrings, 
necklaces and bracelets all go back to the 
eginnings of our history, and were all worn 
by men first.’ Watrer E. 
YATHERHOOD AT ADVANCED AGE 
(clvii. 458).—Miss Maria Hackett, the 
well-known friend of Cathedral Choristers, 
died in May, 1874, at the age of 91. She 
was a daughter by a second marriage of her 
father, who was turned 70 years of age when 
he married her mother. His daughter was 
horn in 1783 and, what is more remarkable, 
she was buried in the same graveyard at 
Highgate where her half-sister had been 
interred, 1724, century and a half befor 
H. ASKEW. 


GAWTHLORP. 


 acig WANTED (elvii. 459).—I do not know 
the verse quoted, but it seems to belong to 
the same poem as :— 
When we were a soft Amoeba 
In ages past and gone, 
Ere 1 was Queen of Sheba, 
And you, King Solomon, 
Alone and undivided 
We led a lite of sloth, 
Whatever you did, I did, 
One dinner did for both. 
At length came separation 
By fission and divorce— 
A tonely pseudopodium 
I wandered on my course. 

This | always understood was written by Sir 
A. Er. Shipley, E.R.S., Vice-Chancellor of the 
Unive ‘sity of Cambridge, and Master of 
Christ’s College 

Epwarp [Hrron-ALien. 


“When I was a Tadpole.””’ The poem from 
which this is taken was gta to have been 
written by Langdon Smith, a well-known New 
York journalist, when he was "ata to the 
New York Herald: 

When you were a tadpole and I was a fish, 

in the Paleozoic time, 

And side by side on the ebbing tide, 

We sprawled through the ooze and slime. 

A complete copy of the poem is reprinted on 
pp. 100-103 of John 0’ London’s Little Books, 

Treasure Trove,’ published by George Newnes, 
Ltd., 1925. 

A. B. Lonesorttom, 
Librarian. 
Derby Railway Institute. 
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The Dunkelgraf Mystery. By O. V. Maeckel, 
with the collaboration of Mrs. Aubrey Le 
Blond. (Hutchinson £1 1s.). 


PEOPLE who read closely the history of the 


French Revolution have noted certain 
curlous discordances between Madame Royale 
as she revealed herself in the Temple, and the 


Duchesse d’ Angouléme as the world later 
on knew her. ‘There was, first, dissimilarity 
between the two in the matter of regard or 
affection for persons then, considerable 
modification of character, for the Duchess dis- 
played—not always agreeably—an energy 
which had seemed foreign to the nature of 
the young princess; then, discrepancies be- 
tween portraits, and, what we think of more 
weight than this, discrepancy in handwriting, 
Finally, there were whispers abroad, though 
low and rare, suggesting that the Duchess 
was not Madame Royale. Who, then, was 
she? Not any girl of a_ well-known family, 
probably—for such a one would have not have 
disappeared without its being remarked. In 
any case that question of the two which 
naturally arise upon a suspicion of substitu- 
tion comes second in interest to the other: 
7 became of Madame Royale? 

In the early years of the nineteenth century 
gentleman came to reside at Hildburghausen, 
a little ducal town not far from Meininge Nn, 
who had with him a young lady and a man- 
servant. No preparations could be too elabor- 
ate for the comfort of the lady, and no pre- 
cautions too constant or too meticujous to 
prevent her being seen by any one. The 
couple, after residence in one or two houses in 
the town, at last moved some five miles out 
of it into the castle of Eishausen, which there- 
after remained their home. The lady died in 
1827 and was buried in a hillside garden, her 
favourite enclosed resort; her protector died— 
also at Eishausen—eight years later With- 
drawn though they were from all intercourse 
with the world. they were the object not only 
of the natural curiosity of neighbours, but, 
what is significant, of respect and solicitude on 
the part of the Duke and Duchess of Hildburg- 
hausen who lived near by. So much was this 
so, that, to prevent the lady’s being disturbed 
by the noise of shooting customary on New 
Year’s Eve, the ducal authority was set in 
motion and military called out. The mysteri- 
ous gentleman was known as the Count, the 








‘ 


lady, though she was not his wife, inevitably 
became “the Countess.” The Count—the 
“dark Count,” Dunkelgraf, as he afterwards 


was called—had command of plenty of money, 
and the clothes, food, wines and other goods 
delivered at Eishausen were of the most 
sumptuous quality and in great abundance. 
No porter or messenger.: however, crossed the 
threshold. and for cooking and house service 
only a woman of the neighhourhood was em- 
ployed. Even she was not permitted to see 
the lady. 

The identity of the lady has never yet been 
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discovered, though it 
to show reason for 


is the aim of this book 
believing her to have been 
the daughter of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette. Royal rank, is indeed, almost the 
only explanation which will reasonably 
account for the devotion of the Count and its 
peculiar methods, as well as for the undoubted 
tact that various high personages had 
ognizance of and concern for the secret. The 
slender but manifold and often significant 
strands of evidence which point to the con- 
clusion are admirably presented in this study, 

They do not amount to proof; but their variety 
and minuteness are captivating—particularly 
where possession of the secret can, with much 
piausibility be traced to contemporary royal 
or ducal persons. The general impression we 
received from the whole account of her, though 
the authors seem of different cpinion, was 
that the lady caanblony Madame Royale or not 

was feeble-minded. 

The discovery of the identity of the Count, 
is the triumph of the investigation, Mrs, 
Aubrey Le Blond, who has translated Herr 
Maeckel’s work, has contributed not a_ little 
te establishing this. In fact, this English 
version of * Der Dunkelgraf’ owes so much to 
her in the way of addition, and has been so 
vely revised, that it has become, if not 
a new, yet a much more thorough presentation 
ot the mystery than the original. Mrs. Le 
Blond’s story ot how she first came into con- 
tact with the “* Dunkelgrat ” forms a pleasant 
overture to the piece. 

The Count proves to have been a Dutch 
gentleman named van der Valck, who in his 
youth, in the years of the Revolution, had 
lived in Paris, in contact with public persons. 
His family, his career, the sources of the for- 
tune which he consecrated to his charge, have 
all, more or less, been revealed, but how he 
came to consecrate his life thus, where he met 
the lady first, and how her connections were 
induced to entrust him with her—all this re- 
mains unknown. Though he kept hardly less 
aloof from men than she did he was much 
esteemed in Eishausen and the neighbourhood 
for his charity. He formed an intimate friend- 
ship with the pastor of the place, which was 
maintained solely by an interchange of notes 
(for the two never spoke to one another), and 
much of what has been brought together about 
him has come through the pastor’s family. 

As readers will discover this is by no means 
the first appearance in literature of the 
Dunkelgraf and his companion; in fact, dis- 
cussion of Bechstein’s novel based on their 
story, and of the later work of Dr. Human 
provides many entertaining pages. The book 
upon a suggestion which it seems not 
impossible that ardent lovers of mystery may 
find means to carry out. It was supposed that 
one reason of the Count’s for choosing 
Rishausen as his abode was the existence of 
an underground passage there. When the 
castle was demolished in 1873 an underground 
passage was according to the report of eye 
witnesses, actually found, issuing from a 
ecrner of the cellar. Attempt to explore it 
was made, but abandoned on account of the 
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lights carried going out. Herr Maeckel goes 
so tar as to consider it even probable that the 
Count concealed documents, jewels and the 
like there, and regrets that, for s0 poor a 
reason, it was not thoroughly searched. He 
and Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond both invite com- 
munication from any one who has any 1ntorma- 
tion bearing on the mystery to offer. 

It will be seen that we have here a historical 
enigma of the first order, probed and sifted 
with the greatest diligence and skill, and ex- 
plained by a well-sustained theory. A few 
points, nevertheless, seem ee Hr in the air. 
it is not explained why the lady, writing a 
birthday greeting to her cavalier, wrote in 
German, especially as she is represented as 
naturally calling him ‘‘ Monsieur ” and once 
using “‘ der Herr,” rather unadvisedly as the 
German equivalent of this. 

This letter after the lady’s death was sent 
by the Count to the pastor’s widow with a 
covering letter in the translation of which 
an odd mistake —* The Count wrote: 
‘Nur einmal im Jahr und bei einer Gelegen- 
heit schrieb Sie mit der Feder,” this is ren- 
dered: “‘Once a year and only by chance she 
wrote with a pen.” The true meaning being: 

‘Once only in the year and for one special 
occasion {i.e on the Count’s birthdays] she 
wrote with a pen.” 

There seems need of some word to explain 
why and when the Count broke off his plan 
ot having his notes read by his correspondent 
and at once returned to him to he destroyed; 
and at p. 64 one paragri aph says that no re- 
ports suggesting insanity were ever spread 
about Count or Countess, while the next says 
exactly the contrary. 

While the facts, so far as known are familiar 
in Germany, many visitors coming to look at the 
graves of the Dunkelgraf and the Dunke gratin 
(the one in her garden, the other in the village 
churchyard) no interest in the matter seems 
yet to have been taken in France. However, 
in France or elsewhere lovers of intriguing 
puzzles have here entertainment put before 
them which rivals any of the stock tales of 
royal and romantic mystery. 


The Diary of a Country Parson: the Reverand 
James Woodforde Vol IV : 1793-1796. Edited 
by John Beresford. (Oxford University 
Press, 12s. 6d, net). 

UR friend Parson Woodforde is here seen 
as a man in his middle fifties. He writes 

up his diary as carefully as ever, and continues, 
for what reason still remains a mystery, to 
note down his dinners. We fancy we have 
observed that ordinary dinner at the parsonage 
becomes, in these years, a little less abundant. 

A new topic emerges—health. We would em- 

phatically dissent from the editor’s un- 

sympathetic designation of the good parson as 
growing “ hypochondriacal,” and his concern 
for his gout and troublesome ankle as 
morbid.” The detail is of a piece with the 
detail of the dinners, simple and matter-of-fact, 
and a little unaffected expression of impatience 
or depression over what must have been con- 
siderable pain and discomfort deserves, we 
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appreciation for its honest 
naturalness than use of such derogatory 
words as those. That the Parson is still a 
good companion is shown by the way his neigh- 
beurs love to visit him. 

As hitherto, the diary touches but lightly 
and briefly on great affairs. Neither the 
French Revolution nor domestic politics draw 
forth any comments worth serious attention. 
Once, however, Woodforde and his niece came 
into direct contact with a popular disturbance, 
being caught in London on Oct. 29, 1795, 
in the midst of the mob at the Horse Guards 
which attacked and insulted the King as he was 
going to open Parliament, The description 
given of this is short but telling. It is. by 
the way, a little amusing to see to “what de wre 
poring over the Diary has hypnotised its 
amiable editor who, in the introduction to 
this volume, waxes almost too tenderly lyrical 
over the parson’s terse description of a young 
Miss. We would agree with him in what he 
says of the impression the daily note of the 
winters makes—the fierce, protracted cold, the 
sense of remotenes and the wind, which more 
than once keeps the good man up all night in 
fear of disaster to his house. Woodforde is 
not able to take duty steadily through these 
hitter seasons, and a principal event of these 
years is his engaging a curate. One or two 
points in his conduct as parish priest will be 
tound of interest to those who are making a 
study of eighteenth century Church life and 
usage. 

Against the bitter winters must be set the 
vividness with which the days of summer down 
in the west of England come home to the 
reader, as well as the fun of the journey. 
And throughout, this volume is as rich as any 
in portraiture of characters—gentle and simple; 
in hints of country sceves; in detail of cus- 
toms and now and again of rustic _ beliefs, 
and in pleasant material concerning Norwich 
and its inhabitants. 

At the close of 1796 James Woodforde had 
about six more years to live, and Mr. Beres- 
ford tells us that vol. v will bring him to the 
end of his happy task. Parting from the 
worthy parson will be like parting from a 
friend: indeed, there can he few, living the 
life he did and possessing no more than the 
gifts and opportunities he possessed who have 
so established themselves in the regard of 
pest rity and done so much to make their days 
live again in men’s minds. But it must 
be added that he has been fortunate in his 
editor. 


Nelson. By C. S. 
12s. 6d. net). 


W E have found this Life uncommonly interest- 
ing. Mr. Forester makes an interpreta- 
tion of Nelson. as a man and genius, which, 
we think accounts better than anything of the 
kind done hitherto for Nelson’s extraordinary 
power over men’s hearts and imaginations, 
in spite of certain natural disadvantages and 
deficiencies, in spite also of occasional failures, 
and of the one great deflection from both the 
moralist’s and the ordinary man’s standard of 


think, rather 


Forester. (John Lane, 
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what is possible to be done represented by his 


relations with the Hamiltons. Mr, Forester 
spares us nothing of the lamentable side of 
this, and is, in fact, rather hard on Emma, 
refusing her everywhere the benefit of doubts, 
and by no means disarmed by her 
Grounding his more definitely unfavourable 


ls, 


opinion upon the new Nelson letters available, | 
he should perhaps have allowed his readers to | 


see more of his evidence. In genera], absence 
of reference to authorities is rather to be re- 
gretted though, in a popular life which has to 
he kept within more or less handy compass it 
is true this has to be discreet. 

The requisite sketches of political situations 
are well touched in, particularly, perhaps, all 
the business at Naples and Palermo. It may 
be remarked that Mr. Forester is inclined 
to be more lenient than other writers have been 
to Nelson over the execution of Carraciolo. 
Nelson’s early career is another good part of 
the book. 

Throughout—and this is useful and sugges- 
tive—military and naval positions and move- 
ments are compared with and illustrated by 
similar movements and positions in the Great 

Jar. 

On the whole, we find that the descrip- 
tion of naval tactics is apt to be difficult. 
Thus, the famous plan of action at Trafalgar 
will hardly in these pages come out clearly 
except to those who have learnt it elsewhere, 
and the same might be said of the operations 
before Copenhagen, There is another more 
conspicuous instance where Mr. Forester ap- 
pears as writing for those who already know. 


He relates Nelson’s death in less than a dozen | 


They are lines finely enough felt and | }jm 


lines. 
imagined (though not specially weil written) 
but they leave the reader who depends on 
this book alone for his Nelson without 
ledge of the detail of a great scene — and the 
omission seems hardly fair. We would not 
however, end with a complaint. Mr. Forester 
has shown us Nelson in the light of modern 
judgment—more or less also in the light of 
modern psychology—and even those who dis- 
sent here or there from him will 


lightened. 


The Third Mary Stuart. 
(The Bodley Head 18s. net). 


\ ARY wife of William III, whose life we have | 
1 here by Miss Marjorie Bowen’s fluent pen, | 


exemplifies, not so obviously as some members 
of it do but none the less veritably, the ill- 
luck of her house. She died comparatively 
young, and not before she had displayed very 
respectable intellectual and practical ability, 
but her life, like her sister’s, is overshadowed 
by the ugliness (however little actual blame 
some may inclined to associate with this) of 
her relations with her father, The story of her 
upbringing makes very dismal reading, and it 
may count as her misfortune that the “ Mary 
Clorine ” letters—written to a girl-friend very 
Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd, at their 

the County of Bucks, and published 
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know- | 


4 have their | 
sense of Nelson’s greatness quickened and en- | 
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idiotically beloved—should have survived for 
the biographer’s use. Miss Bowen, as we all 
know, has a great fund of detailed historical 
information to draw upon, and practice in the 
use of it for the setting off of historical por- 
traits, All this, with her skill in narrative 
has been conscientiously brought to bear on 
a somewhat thankless subject—over-conscienti- 
ously even, it might be maintained, for the 
length at which the lamentable silly girlhood, 
with its unattractive sentimentality, is drawn 
out before us gives it a prominence in the 
total effect which is perhaps after all untrue, 
Miss Bowen loses no opportunity afforded by 
Mary’s story for insistence on the picturesque, 
On the other hand she is certainly too prone 
to think that persons and beliefs and the con- 
ditions of the seventeenth century generally 
which appear surprisingly dreary to us, were 
felt to be dreary in the same way by those 
whose life was spent in the midst of them. She 
reads Mary’s letters and all contemporary 
notices of her in the sense most favourable to 
a high estimate of Mary’s character as this 
showed itself after her religion became a more 
active power and her love for her husband 
had fully developed 


Mr. Henry Bareson of Sydney, N.S.W. 
desires to enter into correspondence with any 


| of our readers interested in criminology from 
| a historical 


point of view, especially in the 
origin and growth of the death penalty, He 
would be glad to give any assistance in his 
power in regard to Australian and New 
Zealand custom and _ history, or aboriginal 
folk-lore, or indeed any matter suggested to 
connected with Australia and New 
Zealand, in return for information which his 
inability to consult works at the British 
Museum and other Libraries in England makes 
it difficult for him to obtain. Letters may be 


' addressed to him care of Truth and Sportsman 
Vv 


Ltd., Kippax Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
AppROvED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 


| charge. Contributors are requested always to 
By Marjorie Bowen. | 


give their names and addresses, for the inform- 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres- 


| pondents are requested to give within paren- 


theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 


Offices. 20 High Street, High Wycombe, in 
at 14 Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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